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From the New York Journal of Commerce. 
TEXAS. 
Extract of a letter of a traveller in Texas to his cor- 
respondent in this city, dated, 
“‘ Nacoapocues, Texas, July 1, 1835. 
‘1 returned here yesterday on my way from Mon- 
clova, the capital of Coubvila and Texas, and [I have 


had a very tedious and fatiguing journey. At the same | 


time I have been surrounded by danger, both frouw the 
Indians, and the revolutionary state of the interior. 


General Santa Anna has dissolved the old Congress of | 


the General Government, and called a new one, with 


power to annul the constitution ; and which they have 


done, and adopted the plan of a Central Government, 


and given him power to use such measures as he should 
deem necessary to bring the States into submission. 


He has proceeded to reduce the States, and took Zaca- | 


tecas while I was in .Monclova, and then turned his 
attention to Coahuila and Texas, the Congress of which 


had pretested against the unconstitutional mode ef pro- | 


ceeding on the part of the General Government. At 


the same session of the State Congress, a law was passed | 


authorizing the Governor of the State to sell 400 
leagues of land in Texas to pay the immediate expenses 
of the Government of the State, which 400 leagues was 
privately sold in Monclova at a very reduced price to 
favorite individuals. This Jaw and sale were exceed- 
ingly unpopular in Texas, and were declared by the 
General Government as void, and seized upon by them 
to excite the citizens of Texas against the State Go- 
vernment. They have partially succeeded, because 
they have kept the colonists in ignorance of their own 
operations. A faithful expoitsion of facts, however, 
which will now’be immediately made to the people, 
will arm Texas in her own defence against the ambi- 
tious views of Santa Anna, and I have no doubt they 
will annul the law providing for the sale of the 400 
leagues of land after they have relieved themselves 
from the greater difficulty of the General Government 
operations. I left Monclova on the 24th May last in 
company with the Governor, several of the members 
of Congress, about 15 Americans and 70 militia, which 
Government had called together for the protection of 
Congress. 

‘At the end of our first day’s journey from Monclova, 
on the way to San Felipe, (where it was proposed to 
call a special Congress,) the Governor received notice 
that he would be opposed by five hundred troops on 
the Rio Grand, and he determined to return to Mon- 
clova and escape privately to San Felipe. Most of the 
Americans came on with me and we were arrested in 


| the town of Presidio De Rio Grande, and detained | «The Island of Galveston has been reserved by the 
there several days. While there, news was received |General Government from the colonists, but a league 





of the capture of the Governor and seven of his com- 
|panicns at San Fernando, about fifteen miles above 
| Presidio, where they had attempted to cross the river. 
|On the receipt of this news we were permitted to pro- 


lof land granted to a native of San Antonio, without 
colonial restrictions, has recently been located on the 
most favorable part of the island, for the erection of a 
town; and as it is not a colonial grant, the location 


jeeed to San Antonio, and came thence without diffi- | will no doubt be sustained. I understand this location 
culty or further detention to San Felipe. On our earri- , has been made by a company of gentlemen who have 
;val at San Felipe, a volunteer company was immedi- | purchased the grant, and they intend to prepare a plan 
jately raised to proceed to San Fernando and rescue the | of a town and establish a sea port there forthwith. The 
| Governor and bring him to San Felipe; 150 men were | whole coast of Texas doe: not afford so favorable a 
,to proceed from San Felipe on the 28th ult., and they | place as this for the purpose, and its relative position 
expected an addition of 50 at Gonzalles, and 150 at|is such thata litle internal improvement will render 

hn Antonio. San Antonio contains 60 troops of the,it the emporium of the province. ‘ 
| General Government, who will surrender immediately “The emigration to Texas is rapidly increasing, and 
jat the approach of this force. They will then proceed |it is estimated that 3000 souls have emigrated into the 
ito Rio Grande, where there are 50 troops to encounter, | department of Brassos alone since the Ist of February 
} who will also readily surrender, and they have then ‘last. Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisiana, Alabama and 
| but 70 at San Fernando. If the Governor should still | Georgia, are daily contributing hundreds of wealthy 
be there, they will accomplish their object without a| emigrants to the province. A continual stream of 
Single engagement : but if he has been removed to the | travellers, hunting up lands, is found on all the roada 
| interior’, perhaps to Saltillo, they will have some fight- |of Texas, and go great has been the travel during the 
jingtodo. The determination of the citizens of Texas, | present season, that corn cannot be purchased at any 
| who are acquainted with the state of things, seems to be |of the houses between the Gaudaloupe and Brassos 
| uniformly that they are now called upon to ascertaia| rjyers, with éne exception, and between the Brassos 
their effective force, organize a militia, and stand|and Nacogdoches I could purchase corn only at one 
|ready to protect themselves against the incurtions of| house, and was obliged to pay two dollars per bushel 
{Santa Anna, and declare their secession from the pre- for it. F 
| sent Mexican Government, and treat with the United ‘© A bank has been chartered during the last session of 
| States to be united to them and reccive their protection. | the State Congress with a capital of $1,000,000, to be 
{It estimated by all whom I have heard express an | Jocated in the department of Brassos, and with the pri- 
}opinion on the subject and who are acquainted with | vilege of establishing branches within the province at 
| the resources of the country, that 10,000 effective men discretion. It will go into operation this fall, probably 
can be raised immediately to oppose Santa Anna. The) on a capital of $300,000, for which provision has been 
|citizens of Texas are all anxious to be under the pro- | made. 
| tection of the United States, and they are fully sensi-| «] hope to leave this place in five or six days for 
|ble that a government which may be best suited for! New York. 1 have enjoyed excellent health, but am 
|the Mexican population, would not be appropriate for | much fatigued bya long journey of 1600 miles on 
|them. ‘The crisis seems to have arrived when they | horseback. . 
can with propriety and jusiice dissolve their connex ion! «J am geing to sce the political chief this morning, 
with the Mexican Siates, and apply to the United! for the purpose of getting a public meeting to delibe- 
States for admission to their Union. rafe on the best course to be pursued in the present 

«You expect me to say something of the country I | state of our affairs. He has signified his willingness to 
have passed through on my journey. 1 can give but) call a public meeting, and if he will do so, I shall have 
a faint idea of the richness of the soil, the beauty of | hope that Texes will protect and redeem herself from 
the scenery, and the prosperity of Texas. The whole| the thraldom of an ambitious tyrant, who has dared to 
extent of country through which I have passed, from | trample her sovereignty under foot, and now seeks to 
the Sabine to the Medina, with few exceptions, is ex-|reduce her under a military despotism. I should fill 
' tremely fertile, and produces corn and cotton, abun- too much space to relate to you her wrongs and griev- 
dantly. The banks of the Trinity, Brassos, Colorado,| ances; but I am sure the citizens of the United States 
jand Guadaloupe rivers, are probably better for the| will not suffer her to be subjected, and their country- 
growth of cotton than any other part of the country,| men driven from a land where (to use the language 
| with the exception of those of Red river, which are | of the decree of the General Government,) they have 
considered superior to any other lands in the country. | been solicited to come. 

“The cultivators of all these lands, however, are | sehen 
more or less subject to attacks of bilious fever during | From the Boston Courier. 
the summer months. The lands about San Antonio, _ . \ , 
and on that river, are probably next in quality for the} Dx. Smiru’s Orarion.—We are indebted to the 
growth of cotton and corn, and the health of that part | COmmuttee, w ho had charge of the subject, for a copy 
lof the country is not excelled any where. The Red| of Dr. Smith’s Oration, delivered at South-Boston, on 
|river will be navigable, as soon as the present obstruc- | the last Fourth of July. A considerable portion of 
| tions are removed, more than 500 miles above the/| this performance may strictly be called historical. The 
| present head of the navigation. The Trinity river may | author is aman of facts, and we are glad to meet so 
\be navigated with steamboats drawing a light draft of | ™2ny details of incidents in the history of a section of 
water, about 370 miles,—the Brazos 250 miles,—the | this metropolis, in a form and from authority which 











| Colorado about the same distance, when the obstruc- 
|tions at present existing are removed, and for doing 
which, about $25,000 have been subscribed by indi- 
viduals, and a grant given at the late session of Con- 
gress to Col. Milam, accompanied with the privilege 
of exclusive navigation by steam for ten years. The 
Guadaloupe is a rapid and very crooked stream and 
cannot be navigated by steamboats. The river San 
Antonio may be navigable about 60 miles from its 
mouth. Trinity river is the western boundary of pine 
timber, and the Medina may almost be called the 
western boundary of all timber, as nothing exaept low 
acacia and prickly pear is found west of that, except 
on the margin of streams. The timber between the 
Trinity and Medina is principally post oak and live 
oak. Peccan and cypress are found on the streams. 





|may claim impligit confidence. We select several 
| pages, which contain many facts that must be new to 
|a large portion of the youthful readers. 


" « Of so little consequence, in the early settlement of 
Boston and Dorchester, was this now beautiful section 
of the metropolis of New England, that in 1637 it seems 
to have been presentedito the majority of the inhabi- 
tants of Dorchester, not precisely, as residents but as 
proprietors in the right of pasturage. The record says 
that ‘The settlers found the Neck free from trees and 
in the condition of a pasture—a desirable consideration 
to the comers, for they brought cattle.” Admitting 
this to have been the fact, a new growth of timber must 
have appeared south of Mount Washington, as in 1775,, 
at a legal town meeting in Dorchester, it was ‘ voted, 
to sell the wood of Dorchester Neck;’ also.‘ noted, 
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that the above vote be so far reconsidered as that one 
or two trees be preserved for shade.’ 

“Being a peninsula, and, at every high water, an 
island, it was easily converted into a safe place for 
cattle by the erection of a few rods of fence near the 
present locality of the toll-house. Irom thence, a 
causeway led to the Neck, commanded by a gate. 
Herdsmen were appointed to collect and drive all the 
kine there, and go for them at night. The ‘oxen and 
steers,’ says the chronicle, ‘ were in one fenced pasture 
by themselves, and the younglings in another.’ In 
1776, it is supposed that no particular alterations had 
taken place, as on the Sth of May, in that year, it was 
‘voted, that the income from the common land at Pow- 
wow Point this year, be allowed towards maintaining 
a gate across the way leading to Dorchester Neck.’ 
After the lands in other parts of the town were brought 
to, the common use of the Neck was relinquished, and 
purchases were finally made of the proprietors of Ma- 
tapan, or grants obtained for actual occupancy. The 
first settlers were of the names of Bird, Blake and Fos- 
ter. The Blakes, says the venerable Dr. Harris ina 
recent note, were officers of distinction in town and 
church—being deacons, elders, sclectmen and town 
clerks, The very last hold of the Bird family to the, 
inheritance of their ancestors, passed from them about) 
nine weeks ago. ‘The descendants of those three fami- | 
lies were many of them meritorious officers in the 
revolution. 

“An aged, intelligent lady, a lineal descendant of 
Mr. Foster, residing west of the Episcopal Church, has 
a distinct recollection of the topographical appearance 
of South-Boston before the war—being eight years| 
old when the tocsin of alarm was first sounded. At} 
that eventful epoch, twelve smal! families only resided! 
here ; and it is quite remarkable that the number had} 
never increased up to the day of its affiancement with | 
the old town of Boston. In her childhood there was a_| 
thrifty orchard, of considerable extent, stretching from 





| Gree Store, where a redoubt of considerable magni-| while in service.’ 


would give their consent to the separation, nothwith-| ble for its patriotism. Town meetings were held very 
standing the amazing increase of value given their} frequently, and seldom dissolved without some spirit- 
property by the transaction. One of those two men stirring resolution. At one time the town voted to cut 
once held a farm of fifty-two acres, now intersected | four hundred cords of wood for the army, the price be- 
by streets and covered by numerous dwellings. In ing fixed at ‘twelve shillings for oak, and thirteen for 
order to accomplish the scheme, which certainly de- | walnut.” May 23, 1776, by unanimous consent, it was 
monstrates the foresight of the projectors, one of whom | ‘voted, that if the Continental Congress should think it 
is still living, and induce the Bostonians to acquiesce in | best to declare an independency with Great Britain, 
the proposed annexution of nearly six hundred acres cf} we will support them with our lives and fortunes.’ 
territory, it was confidently asserted that Boston could | There were then but 1548 inhabitants in the town, and 
not contain many more people: it was expedient, | thirty-five of these were negroes and mulattoes. They 
therefore, that the opportunity should be improved of| encouraged each other to euter the army, and voted 
securing a prize immensely important to the future ac- | bounties, liberally, though the treasury was nearly 
commodation and convenience of a rapidly increasing;empty. June 5th, 1776, they ‘voted, to spare the 
town. After many unsatisfactory negotiations with| town’s stock of powder to such inhabitants as have 
Dorchester committees, the town being offered, through | none, or have nota sufficiency—that no one person 
them, six thousand dvilars not to oppose the applica- | be allowed to purchase more than one pound, and that 
tions then pending before the general court, which} such as have some powder, be ellowed to purchase no 
they, unfortunately for the treasury, contemptuously more than enough to make up a pound to each man, 
refused, the design of making it a part of Boston wasj| with what he already has; that they pay for the pow- 
speedily effected, to the no small chagrin of the con- der, when they take it, at the rate of four shillings per 
script fathers of Dorchester, who not only lost the mo-| pound.’ July 18th, ‘voted, that the town will give the 
ney offered them, but the jurisdiction of Matapan Neck | sum of eight pounds to each man that shall enlist for 
forever. the reinforcement of said continental army, upon their 

The anrexed paragraphs afford striking characteris-| passing muster.” Same day, also, ‘voted} that there be 
tics of the limes referred to. forty shillings added to the bounty this day voted by 

“After the conflagration of Charlestown, the King’s|the town,’ &c. August, 1776, ‘voted, that each man 


‘troops were principally stationed on Bunker Hill, and/of this town shall be allowed twenty shillings per 
jon the Neck, near the location of the well known} month in addition to the wages aliowed by the colony, 


| November 17th, 1776, ‘voted, that 
Our forces, in the mean time, were | the treasurer be directed and empowered to borrow the 
stationed in Roxbury, Cambridge, and Dorchester, and| money to pay the men, if there be not money in the 


tude was erected. 


therefore, completely cut off from all intercourse with | treasury.’ 


their friends in the town. From all that can be gather- 
ed of the actual state of public feeling, all were anx- 
ious for some decisive blow. Washington unquestion- 
ably conceived the plan of making an attack, as the 
only means of liberating the suffering inhabitants. 

“It should not be lost to history, that while all these 


two delightful trees south of the Episcopal € hurch, just rigorous exactions were enforced, countrymen were 
adv erted to, to the base of the eminence south of the | allowed to convey vegetables over the lines, occasion- 
Catholic cemetery. fn the preparations contemplated | ally, for the tables of those who could indulge in such 
for fortifying the heights, all these fruit trees were cut 


down and strewn in a long range, asa sort of breast- | 
work, at the foot of the hill, to obstruct the passage of | 
any who might attempt the annoyance of the laborers, 
intended for the future fortress, still higher up. 

“On the day of the battle of Lexington, April 19,| 
1775, South-Boston, then occasionally called Watapan 
Neck, was completely forsaken, for the first time since 
the settlement of Dorcester, not a single individual re- | 
maining—knowing full well that the vengeance that| 
exterminates would be hurled upon the defenceless, | 
by the now exasperated foe, On making inquiry of| 
the good lady above mentioned, whether there were | 
any tories residing on Matapan—‘ No,’ she exclaimed, | 
in the true spirit of her patriotic blood, ‘ every one! 
here was ready to fight till he died.’ 

«‘«Some continental soldiers, who came over to the} 





I 

scarcely be restrained from destroying her mother’s) 
house, in consequence of having discovered, acciden- | 
tally, that some of the rooms were papered—a species | 
of elegance to which they were so unaccustomed, that, | 
in their sage imaginings, none but a tory or a traitor | 
could reside in such a palace. | 

** At the water’s edge, south of Hawes Place Church, | 
is the once celebrated Powwow Point, where the wild | 
aborigines held their mystic orgies, Jong after Dor-| 
chester and Boston had become quite flourishing set- | 
tlements. As late as within one or two years of the | 
war, their roving descendants were in the habit of| 
coming from Stoughton and its neighborhood, yearly, | 
where many of them had wigwams, for the celebration 
of a feast at Powwow Point. 

“© Nearby all the old buildings in South-Boston were 
destroyed with fire in 1776, by a party of British sol- 
diers who came over from Boston and the Castle, on 
the ice. Five small ones, only, out of the whole, of 
little value, however, were saved by the owners. The 
papered house of Mrs. Foster, on this barbarous visi- 
tation, was reduced to ashes, The two large trees, be- 
fore spoken of, mark its precise locality. 

“In 1804, by an act of the general court, Dorches- 
ter Neck, the ancient Matapan, became .a part of the 
town of Boston; not, however, without considerable 
opposition on the part of their Dorchester friends. Two, 


Neck for a stroll, at that particular period, could! 


| inoney in support of this singular but well-timed traffic, 





out.of the twelve inhabitants of South-Boston, never 


luxuries. Carts Leing less common then, than now, it 
was customary to carry this kind of marketing in pa- 
niers, on horseback, through the streetsand Janes. As 
an evidence of the shrewdness and determined spirit 
which animated the people of that day, the following 
anecdote cannot be unacceptable. 

“George Minot, a Dorchester farmer,* and son of 
John Miuot, one ef the select-men, went so frequent- 
ly on these excursions, that the guard at the Green 
Store became quite remiss in the examination of the 
returning paniers, in which he was in the constant 
habit of bringing out powder for the powderless pa- 
trio's who constituted Washington’s army of observa- 
tion. In that humble capacity, he rendered invaluable 
service to his country. There being little or nothing 
in the tewn treasuary, froma which to draw purchase 


the father advanced it to the persons of whom it was 
thus clandestinely procured, trusting to the justness of 
the claim on the government, he clearly foresaw must 
rise on the ruins of the colonial wreck. His confidence 
was not misplaced:—it became a funded debt, and with 
ithe purchased a part of Thompson’s Island, now the 
location of the Farm School, of the Rev. Dr. William 
Walter, then rector of Trinity Church. 

**On another occasion, the same individual -being 
permitted to enter the town with an ox-team for off- 
als, driven by a colored servant, purposely kept out of 
the way till the load was ready, which reached home 
safely, with a four pound cannon at the bottom. A 
few days after, as the honest negro again leisurely 
drove up to the sentinel’s post, he was asked, ‘Well, 
Cufiee, what are you stealing to-day?’ ‘O, same sort 
of stuff, massa,’ enswered the Ethiop, and thus a second 
gun was adroitly procured of the Boston selectmen. 
These same pieces were exchanged by the Dorchester 
Artillery, not many years since, for others of a larger 
size ; but it is believed they might easily be identified, 
and they should be kept by the town as choice keep- 
sakes for posterity. 

‘*Through the whole war, Dorchester was remarka- 





*By those who knew him personally at the time, he 
is said to have been a butcher. He was born Novem- 
ber 27, 1755, and died in Dorchester, his native town, 








September l4th, 1826. 


This is enough to secure the imperishable 
reputation of that delightful town, now rich in all that 
her resolute select-men saw in perspective, through 
the haze and clouds of revolutionary strife.” 





From the New York Albion. 


On our last page will be found an interesting article. 
with which a gentleman has favored us in relation 
to Joice Heth, the nurse of Gen. Washington. The 
reminiscences which he brings forward place in an 
interesting point of view tue friendship and relations 
that existed in early life between Gen. Washington 
and the Fairfax family. 


JOICE NETH—WASHINGTON FAMILY, &c. 


Joice Heth, the most remarkable relic of living an- 
tiquity ever known, comes among us with original, 
authentic, and indisputable evidence that she is one 
hundred and sixty-two years old—having been born in 
Madagascor in 1673, ske came to Virginia in 1688, then 
fifteen years of age. 
sale of herself from the father of Washington to Eliza- 
beth Atwood, dated February 5, 1727, which states 
her age to be fifty-four at that time. She thinks she 
had belonged to the Washington family from the time 
of her arrival; Augustine, who signed the bill of sale 
in 1727, was born in 1694, and of his father, Lawrence 
Washington who died in 1697, she has an indistinct re- 
collection. She says Mr. Washington sold her to 
Mrs. Atwood because she owned (Dick) her husband 
who had belonged to the Bailey estate, and that Mrs. 
Atwood belonged to the Washington family, and was 
their nearest neighbor. And that (although she was 
sold five years previous) being the old family nurse, 
was present at the birth and put the first clothes on 
him who became the father of his country. 

Washington was born at Pope’s Creek, Westmore- 
land county, February 22d, 1732, and in 1737 the 
family removed to Statiord, opposite Fredericksburg, 
where his father died in 1743. She relates many an- 
ecdotes of his early days, among them that of his cut- 
ting the tree, and confessing it to his father. She says 
she raised him and particularly remembers that he had 
a favorite iron-grey horse. Certificates are also exhi- 
bited from Mr. Leland, aged 71, and Mr. Buckner 
aged 67, the two oldest, most respectable, and intelli- 
gent inhabitants of Paris, Bourbon County, Kentucky ; 
stating that they had ever lived in the neighborhood of 
Joice Heth, then (May last) exhibiting in Cincinnati, 
and remembered her in their early years as totally in- 
firm from extreme age, and that she had been blind 55 
years, that she always claimed to have been the nurse 
of Washiogton, that her character for truth and piet 
had ever stood so high that no one ever doubted her 
statements, for nothing could induce her to utter a 
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falsehood. She has descended an heir-loom in the) principles in politics and war, the practice of which * BarBApors, May 21, 1753. 
family and at last to William Bowling of Paris, Ken- | eventuated in such transcendant glory aud usefulness. | Honorep Mapam:—lI have lately been favored 
tucky. ; eS | It was from them, also, that he acquired the dignified | with yours of the 2Ist April, and am glad to hear my 

Joice says she was baptised in the Potomac, and ad- and courtly manners in which ‘he discovered a Just’ crandmother* continues hearty ; pray present my dut 
mitted to the Baptist church one hundred and sixteen | consciousness of that respect which is due to station,” ¢) jer, assuring her that I shall always gratefully re- 
years ago; on Sunday last, 23d August, the Rev. | and where “he maintained the happy medium between | ember her kind notice of me. 
Luther Crawford, of that communion, administered the arrogance that wounds, and the familiarity which ‘© You desire to know what Lee itis that has mar- 
the sacrament to her, and no one could have witnessed | allows the office to be degraded, in the person Who yjed my sister; but I can give you no resolve on that 
the ceremony and have heard her repeat and sing fills it. ; : = point; as I have not received a letter from Virginia for 
hymns withouta firm conviction of the fervour of her, Robert Shirley, Earl Ferrars, married Elizabeth jyany months; I wrote you by Capt. Jones that I had 
piety. The purity of her character who was thus con- | Washington, daughter of Lawrence Washington. Esq-, jyeard che was married to that gentleman, but I could 





nected with the Washington family, and who perform-| of Caresden, county of Wilts, about the beginning of 
ed the first service to the first of men, naturally calls the last century ; as the name is uncommon, and as 
to mind the circumstances under which he was born, Washington’s grandfather bore the name of Lawreuce, 
and the school ia which those great qualities were de- it is probable there isa close affinity between the 
veloped which were afterwards devoted to the best in-| families. Lawrence, the grandfather of Washington, 
terests of man. was son of John who emigrated from the north of 
lis biographers has but sparingly illustrated his early England, and settled at Bridges Creek, Va., about the 
life, indeed they are silent respecting the important in- | year 1657. John was employed as a general against 
terval between fifieen and nineteen years of age, when!|the Indians in Maryland, he was a younger son of 
the character usually receives its stamp, and plans of Lawrence Washington, Esq., of Salgrave. 
life are formed. The most eminent of his biographers 
thus apologizes for it ina letter to the writer, dated 
1820—** The Life of Washington was composed too 
precipitately, and it has always been my wish to revise | 
at deliberately, and publish a corrected edition ; should | 
ZT ever accomplish this wish, I shall certainly avail my- | rae ‘ 
self of every material incident of his life which may | “Str :—I rec'd y’r fav. by the bearer, Mr. Cook, 
be communicated.” This illustrious man, however, |®"4 the duplicate, intended by Capt. Keys ; but he 
did not feel that he had a right to throw aside his spot- | Coming too late, our river was frozen and impassable, 
less ermine while a single point in our constitutional | $° that he left the tombstone, &c., with Deacen, who | 
law required his great intellect to defend it, and Mar-| has advised me of his kind care and intention of send- 
shall died without revising his work. |ing them by the first vessel that calls, and is bound | 
Weems says, ** The Rappahannock plantation, left | hitherward. By which disappointment have no oppor- | 


The following letters are interesting only from the 
connexion of the parties with Washington’s family, 
and because he is mentioned in them: 


Betvorr, 22d February, 1749. 


Washington by his father, being quite inconsiderable, | tunity of shipping the 500 bushels corn our good bro. | 
only in reversion, and his mother yet in her prime, he | Gedney * directed and we had secured. Mr. Cook 
saw nochance of rising in the world but by his own calling within night, when I write with some difficul- | 
merit; and on leaving school at fifteen went up to | ty, I must use brevity. _ Please to acquaint our sister 
Fairfax to see his brother Lawrence, where he met | Hannah that Mrs. Washington has lost all her children 
with William Fairfax, Esq., ona visit to bis daughter, but Major Washington,t just returned from London, 
whom Lawrence had married. William Fairfax took | Whither he lately went to get his arrears of pay and be 
an interest in George, who wanting employment, he | put on the establishment of half-pay which he obtained, | 
introduced to his relative Lord Fairfax (a batchelor | #8 in hopes of repairing his losses. Mr. ¢ arlyle { is 
then residing with him at Belvoir) who appointed him | Preparing for Whithaven to settle his correspondence 
surveyor of his land lying between the Potomac and and return with fuller commissions, and his own stock 
Rappahannock, and extending from Smith’s Point on | for future negotiations for which he has a good pros- 
the Chesapeake to the foot of the great Alleghany, es- | Pect: Bryan,|| Billy.§ and Hannah are well, the first 
timated to contatn five million seven hundred thousand at the college, second at ¢ ol. Beverlys, and the last at | 
acres. Here he learned to mark the soil, the conflu- M r. Amblers, and behaving deservedly are accordingly 
ence of rivers and sites for fords. He continued in| Well treated. | beg my compliments to you and yours, 
his service till his twentieth year, and little did Lord and all our worthy friends; our duty to our good 
Fairfax think he was educating a youth who would one | "other, and kind love to pees Hannah, &c. 
day sever the British empire.” ~ “Tam very cordially, dear cece 

‘The honorable William Fairfax had been in the | “Yr. allt. orother, 4 
army and a governor in the West Indies (he was also W. FAIRFAX. 
collector of the customs at Salem, Massachusetts, 
where he married a daughter of Francis Clarke, Esq., | 
in 1731) and removed to Westmoreland County, in| 
Virginia, and about the year 1745 he removed into| ‘“Honorrp Mapam :—I have been some time in- 


** Captain Joun Crark.**” 


* BarBapors, March 18, 1753. 


Fairfax County, were Lord Fairfax joined him from |debted for your favor of the 6th of January, and em-. 


England, and resided several years in his family at his | brace this opportunity to acknowledge the receipt of 

seat called Belvoir.” the same. Itisnow some time since I have heard from 
Burnaby in his travels, says, ‘‘ Mr. Fairfax was ajany of my relations in Virginia, but am informed by a 

gentleman of fine accomplishments, eminently distin- | gentleman lately arrived from there, that my late sister 

guished for public and private virtues; he was lord| Washington is married again to one Colonel Lee, who, 

lieutenant and custos rotulorum of the county of Fair-|I hope, will retrieve the loss she met with in Mr. 

fax, and many years president of the colonial council.” | Washington, (who was a good and tender husband,) 
He states also, that “ Lord Fairfax was educated at and be entirely satisfactory to her. 

Oxford: was highly esteemed for his learning and ac- “TI am with great respect, 

complishments, and one of the writers of the Specta- * Honored madam, 

tor; he was brought up in revolutionary principles, “Your obedient nephew, — 2 

and early imbibed high notions of liberty, and when BRY AN FAIRFAX, 

disappointment drove him from court to aremote wil-| “To Mrs. Hawnan Caror. 

derness sequestered from polished society, the accom- 

plished manners he had acquired at Leeds Castle, the * Gedney Clark, Esq., formerly of Salem. 

university, and in the army, were never forgotten.’ + Lawrence, who died five years afters, and be- 
Washington, at the close of his report (to Governor | queathed his estate to the general. 

Dinwiddie,) of his mission to the Erench in Ohio, in| + Mr. Carlyle married Mr. Fairfax’s daughter Sarah, 

1753, says, ‘* On the eleventh I got to Belvoir, where I| by his first wife ; her husband was a merchant of Alex- 

stopped one day to take necessary rest, and then set out | andria. 

for Williamsburg, to offer you the foregoing narra-| || Afterwards the Rev. Bryan, Lord Fairfax, to whom 

tive.” Washington bequeathed the Bible, given him by the 
It was by the tuition he received at Belvoir, then, | Bishop of Sodor and Man. 

that Washington became qualified for the appointment} § William, afterwards a young officer, who fell at 

of Adjutant-General, at the early age of nineteen, | Quebec. 

and it is to Lord Fairfax, and the honorable Wil-| Hannah was afterwards wife of Dr. John Cabot, 

liam Fairfax, that we are indebted, in no incon-| of Salem. 


_—--— 


not tell who he was, 

“Give me leave also to return you my hearty 
thanks for the great notice you are pleased to take of 
me by your kind epistle, which have always given me 
ereat pleasure, and will always be very acceptable to 
him who has the honor of being with great esteem, 

‘* Your most dutiful and obedient nephew, 
BRYAN FAIRFAX.” 
“To Mrs. L1ANNAu Cabor. 


Bervoin, February 2, 1756. 

Dear Mapam:—I received your favor by Capt. 
Cook, also that intended for .Miss Hannah Fairfax,t 
who being at her sister Lee’s, 1 have had a good op- 
portunity of sending. She appears to improve as well 
in her person as acquirements, which makes her com- 
pany desirable, and a little courted by her sister and 
other relations. 

* When you first heard of the great city of Lisbon 
being mostly overturned, other cities, as Seville, Ca- 
diz, &e., being greatly damaged by an earthquake, 
you immediately reflected that yours in the same 


; month was only a kind though awful warning. 


«Col. Geo. Washington, who undertakes to deliver 
to you this short epistic, expects to drink a dish of tea 
with you. His eldest brother t married Ann Fairfax. 
With duty to our good mother,|| sincere compliments 
to Mr. Stephen Higginson, § Messrs. the Cabots, and 
inquiring friends. 

** T remain, dear sister, 
* Your affectionate brother, 
W. FAIRFAX.” 

* Mrs. Canor.” 

Extract of a letter from Capt. John Clarke,% of the 
57th regiment to Mr. Francis Clarke, his brother, 
Salem, ( Mass,) dated, 

BAarrapogs, June 30, 1783. 


*‘T wish you would find out the connexion in the 
family of Fairfax with General Washington; I have 
some of the general’s letters to our couisin William 
Fairfax,** when an ensign in the 28th regiment, and 
}on the expedition with me at Louisbourg and Quebec. 

*[ have also some paragraphs and extracts of his 
letters to George Fairfax,t} now in England, and 
formerly a collector in Virginia. He in these letters, 
| expresses his affection toward them, and subseribes in 
|} the same manner.” 
| * The widow of Francis Clarke, Esq. 
| Afterwards the wife of Warner Washington. 
| tf Lawrence. 
| || The widow of Francis Clarke, Esq. 
| § Father of the late eminent merchant of Boston, of 
| that name. 
| ‘Sons of Capt. John Clarke, of Salem, the brother- 
|in-law of the Hon. William Fairfax. 

**Son of the Hon. William Fairfax, killed at Que- 
bec with Wolfe, who said to him, ‘* When we go into 
action, young man, remember your name.”—Vide 
Burnaby. 

tt Col. George Fairfax, eldest son of the honorable 
William Fairfax. 








WHEELING, Sept. 4, 1835: 
General Gratiot, Chief Engineer of the United States, 
arrived in town yesterday morning, after a week’s ex- 
amination of the national road between Cumberland 
and Wheeling. We understand he expressed his ap- 
probation, in general terms, of the manner in which 
the contrasts of the road have been performed.—Gaz. 





Licut on BARNEGAT.—A very excellent light has 
recently been established on Barnegat Inlet; no official 
notice having been given, we have been requested by 








siderable degree, for inculcating in him those just' ** Commander of the fort, at Salem. 





a highly respectable ship-master to give this informe- 
tion.—WV. Y¥. Daily Advertiser. 
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From the New York Journal of Commerce. 

Tae PLracur.—This dreadful scourge of the east- 
ern nations, which in Egypt alone has carried off more 
than 200,000 inhabitants within the last 12 months, 
has been generally considered not only contagious, 
but for the most part beyond the control of medicine. 
Quite recently, however, we have seen it stated in 
European papers, that the disease has been success- 
fully grappled with, in numerous cases, by Dr. Abbott, 
an Englishman, who ofliciates as Surgeon Major to his 
Highness Ibrahim Pacha, Letters received in this city 
from Marseiiles, repeat the same fact; and, that it is 
the first instance of any medical man treating the 
Plague in close contact with the subject. They do not 
state the particular mode of treatment except in gcene- 
ral terms, that it was adapted to the symptoms. If 
there is no danger from contact with the patient, then 
it is obvious that the most serious obstacle to a vigor- 
ous and successful course of treatment is removed. 
This point Dr. Abbot seems to have established, and 
his success was almost a natural consequence. 

Dr. Abbott’s discovery, like most others of any im- 
portance, arose from accident. While on board the 
Egyptian ship Aboukir, containing a crew of 950 men, 
he was called upon to see a patient, whose pulse he 
felt, and commenced a course of treatment such as was 
deemed appropriate. Very soon after, the disease ex- 
hibited itself evidently to be the plague! Mr. Abbott 
having been, so far, in close contact with the sick man, 
fully expected that he should, according to the general 
opinion, be taken with the disease himself. He there- 
fore resolved to continue his attention to the patient 
at all hazards, and the result was, that in this and other 
confirmed cases of Plague, he was eminently success- 
ful ; thus proving this awful malady to be endemic, 
and not contagious. For, had it been contagious as it 
is generally pronounced not only, Dr. Abbott, but his 
assistant, and the hospital servants, being constantly in 
close contact with the disease, must have caught it; 
and so indeed must many of the numerous crew, who 
were pretty closely stowed in asmall 80 gun Egyptian 
ship. It would seem that Ibrahim Pacha had given 
orders that the moment any person shewed symptoms 
of the Plague, they should be sent ashore. Now it 
will be observed, that these cases did not at first ex- 
hibit any signs of plague; but as Mr. Abbott and his 
assistants had incurred all the risk of the disease, he, 
contrary to the orders in that respect determined on 
keeping his patients on board, and to persevere in his 
course of treatment, which, as we have already ob- 
served was attended with perfect success. 

Dr. Abbott gives another powerful evidence of the 
Plague not being contagious, but purely endemic. 
One of his cases was a Turk named Seyd, who had been 
captured by Ibrahim during the war with Syria. He- 
was sent on board the ship Jaffa, and remained on 
board nearly 8 months without any complaint, and 
during that period had never been once on shore, or 
even allowed any communication with it. [Un the 
other case which occurred, the subject had never been 
ashore since the ship had left the quarantine, nor did 
he ever come in contact with Seyd, the Turk, who 
was kept a close prisoner on board, apart from the 
crew. Here there are cases of Plague arising spon- 
taneously, cured by medical means. The surgeon, his 
assistants, and many of the numerous, crew were in 
close and constant contact with the disease, and yet 
there was not one solitary instance of its communica- 
tion !! 

The letters state that the plague was greatly in- 
creasing in Egypt and other places in the east, and that 
the mortality was frightful. ‘This is no matter of sur- 
prise, when it is considered that [as we are informed 
on good authority] the poor unfortunates who are at- 
tacked, scarcely ever receive the slightest medical aid, 
although there are, as they style themselves Medical 
Boards, &c., in abundance. The truth is, the very 
dirty habits of the eastern nations and their religious 
prejudices, have always proved an insurmountable bar- 
rier to a successful result. Moreover, the doctors 
there are contagionists toa man, and when 2 patient is 
brought to them, the poor creature is poked about 
with a stick, and then ordered into the ‘‘ Chambre 
d’observation,” where he is left to live or die, in all 
his filth and dirt, as Providence may direct. 

It seems incredible, almost, that it should be left to 
this late day, and to an Englishman, to discover that 
the plague is not communicable by contact; yet such 


appears to be the fact. It is a discovery of vast impor-|only used in the summer) in Europe, and crossed the 
tance to eastern nations, and it is to be hoped Mr. | Sheideck mountain by the Glaciers of Grindewald and 
Abbott’s success will tend to open their eyes and their | Rosenlain, and the Wetterhorn, and had the guide pre- 
understandings, and teach them not cruelly to abandon | pared and breakfast ordered at 4 o’clock; but atas! 
such as are attacked, but at once manfully to meet the | when morning arrived the summits of all the hills; and 
disease. By a careful and humane treatment, adapted|every mountain path, even the one travelled yester- 
to the nature of the symptoms, and especially by at-|day, was covered with snow from one to three 
tending more to cleanliness, there cannot be much | feet deep, and utterably impassable. [L hastened back 
doubt that the plague, like the small pox, will ere|to my party at Interlocken, by the valley, and we all 
long, be stripped of more than half its terrors. jreturned to Berne. From there we went to Vevay 
In a commercial point of view, also, this discovery |" the Lake of Genevs; visited the Castle c por 4 
may prove of great importance, by leading to favor- | Byron, and saw the very pillar and ae 53> See 
able modifications of the quarantine laws of different | Bovivaid was attached; plucked some flowers for dis- 





nations. | 

Dr. Abbott is a young man and is personally known } 
to several of our naval officers who have been at Al- | 
exandria, and was always on avery friendly footing | 
with them. 


Yorrespondence of the U. S. Gazette. 
ConvVENT OF THE GREAT Sr. BERNARD, 
July 4th, 1835. | 
I now aldress you, my much respected friend, from 
the highest habitation in Europe, and the day, the most 
important to all the lovers of liberty throughout the 
world. My sister, brother, and self, all the Americans 


now in this establishment, although very far removed | 


from the possibility of joining in the usual patriotic 
enjoyments of home, on our native soil, feeling it our 
duty to take some notice of a day so glorious in our 
annals, requested permission of the Prior, at the break- 


fast table this morning, as we intend parting before the | 


dinner hour, to allow a sentiment suitable to the occa- 
sion to be given, when the following was offered: 

«© May the ‘ Virtue, Liberty, and Independence ’ of 
our fellow citizens of tue United States, continue for- 
ever as unchanged and unchanging as the mountain 
upon which we stand.” 

This was drunk by the worthy Prior and one of the 
superior monks, two French, one German, and one 
English gentleman in the excellent wine of the con- 
vent, seated, and by ourselves, standing in a bumper of 
cold water, as became members of the Temperance 
Society. All present drank the toast with apparent 
perfect pleasure and sincerity, and it seemed a continu- 
ance of the respectful feeling we have discovered 
every where, both in England and on the continent, 
for America and its inhabitants; and we have been en- 
abled, on very many occasions, to see things by an- 
nouncing our country, where all inducements of other 
kinds had failed. This occurred in England more than 
once, whtre their own countrymen, and natives of the 
continent were refused before our face. 


This day is one of the loveliest the sun ever shone 
upon, and feels, although cool, fer the pond at the side 
of the house is slightly frozen in a part that was clear 
of ice yesterday, just like a Philadelphia bland March 
day. There is snow on every side of the convent, fil- 
ling the hollows, and making the roads rather treach- 
erous; but the birds are singing, and the beautiful Al- 
pine violet blooming on the rocks even above the 
house, and I have gathered some flowers from the 
very edge of the snow. 

We arrived here yesterday, after a delightful tour 
through England, Holland, up the Rhine, by all its 
splendid scenery, magnificent ruins, and superb cities, 
to Switzerland, and then made a divergence from 
Berne to the charming valley Interlocken, where I 
crossed the Wengern Alp from Lauterbrunen to Grinde- 
wald, through that most magnificent amphitheatre of 
mountains, formed by the Silver Horn, Yung Frau, 
Monch, and Eiger. You are yourself 6000 feet high 
on the Alps, and those stand around in such close prox- 
imity, that you feel as though you could touch them 
rising above your heads, 6000 feet higher, and covered, 
from a line with yourselves to their summits, with 
eternal snow and ice. No words can describe the 
beauty of the scene; the recollection of the impres- 
sions [ received whilst gazing upwards on their pure 
and cloudless pinnacles, to this moment gives a thrill. 
I arrived five minutes too late to see two avalanches 
that slipped from near the summit of the Yung Frau, 
and fell far below the point upon which we stand to 
view, but I heard the thunder, and saw the dust of 
snow that is always thrown up at such times. I in- 








one, they commence a loud, dismal howl. 








tended the next day to have visited the summit of the 
Faulhorn, the highest house (not habitation, for it is 


tant romantic friends from the walls of the moal ; and 
reached Martingney, the nearest town of any size to 
the foot of St. Bernard, and the passage over the Col 
de Blame, into the valley of Chamouney. Here we 
visited the church to see a celebration of service, ac- 
companied by the platoon firing of a volunteer corps 
which stood before the door. We had an opportunity 
of verifying an account I had often heard, of the mul- 
titude of Goitres, or swellings on the front of the neck; 
in this part of the world, three-fourths of the women 
present being thus deformed with tumors, from a small 
egg in size to that of a quart-bowl. The men are less 
afflicted, which, Saussure says, depends upon their less 
rigid confinement to the close valley air. 


We ascended to Great St. Bernard on mules, with a 
guide, passing along the very path of Napoleon, up a 
valley with mountains many thousand feet above us; 
the road winding along the edge of the precipices, 
frightful to look down, whilst a roaring torreat swept 
the bottom. About five miles from the summit, we 
past the last house belonging to the low lands, a hotel 
with the following words in English for a sign: ‘* Tra- 
vellers received here with a Swiss welcome.”” Three 
miles from the top of the path side, stand two stone 
houses, for shelter for the storm-attacked traveller, one 
of which contains many human bones and the dried 
body of a Savoyard, who was lost in the snow three 
years since. Our guide, then in the service of the 
convent, found him after being covered in the snow 
some days. He is very like a mummy, with a body 
bent exactly as though he had sunk on the ground 
from exhaustion. Our countryman, Cooper, describes 
these two houses beautifully in the Headsman. The 
snow, as we approached the top, became so deep and 
soft, that our party, male and female, were compelled 
to walk, as the mules were unable to get through with 
a load. 


The Brethren received us with much kindness, gave 
us a good plain supper and bed. I this morning at- 
tended the morning service in the beautiful chapel, at 
6 o’clock ; and whilst I listened to the notes of the full, 
deep toned organ swelling through the dome, and wit- 
nessed the pure, exclusive devotion of the monks, I 
reflected upon the life they led, deprived of all the or- 
dinary enjoyments of life, and thought that nothing 
short of religion could ever keep such an establishment, 
thus inhabited. There are fourteen monks and six 
dogs of truly a noble size. There is a clever library 
and museum, and the Morgue contains the bodies of 
many dozens of unfortunate travellers. They are 
dried, like the body, down the hill, and retain much 
the expression of distressed life. Their clothes still 
hang around them, and the flesh remains perfectly 
sweet, the clear, cold air preventing putrefaction. The 
Prior informed us, that every day not too terribly in- 
clement, through the bad season, a servant and dogs 
are sent out on both roads from the mountain, at 9 
o’clock. He descends about three miles, and if he does 
not return by twelve, the whole house turns out in 
search. The dogs are never sent out alone, or with 
refreshments tied round their necks, as we see in print. 
Their scent does not enable them to discover a body 
more than a foot under the snow, and when they find 
Last winter 
three travellers were found under the snow, and their 
lives saved; and afew years since, six persons and 
four dogs going to Italy, were covered by an avalan- 
che and destroyed. Their bodies were found some 
days afterward, and remain in the Mourge unclaimed. 
I carried away some bones as relics from this place of 
skulls. Chamouny, July 6th.—We descended from 


St. Bernard, with the same difficulty in the snow. I 
stopped at the house where the Savoyard’s body is, and 
deprived him of a finger—some hair, a couple of teeth, 
anda piece of his clothes as mementos, picked up & 
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bone or two of people of other days, and arrived safely 
at Martigny. Next day we mounted the Col de Balm 
up a road as near like a pair of very steep stairs, along 
awful precipices, as any one, the most romantic, need 
desire, but the view of the valley of Chamouny and 
Mount Blanc and the neighboring mountains fully re- 
paid us for all the labor. It is perhaps the finest of all 
the views of the great mountains, and every traveller 
should enjoy it. This place I need not describe. 
Every thing here is well known. We have seen all 
worth visiting without any great labor, although if I 
had the time and could find a companion, I should 
spend a night on the Grand Mulet, a rock half way up 
to the top, and where all travellers to the summit rest 
for the night before and after their ascension. 


GrenEvA.—I merely add this note to say that on 
our way from Chamouny. we stopped at Sallenche’s, 
aad in an hour’s walk through the town, met 73 wo- 
men, of whom 69 had Goitres, and two doubtful, of all 
sizes from an egg to a large sized cantelope. 

With great respect, 5. F..8. 


From the Boston Gazette. 


FirE AND TREMENDOUS ExpLosion.—On Satur- 
éay afternoon, about 5 o’clock, a fire was discovered 
on board the new schooner Sarah, Captain Griswold, 
of and bound for Hartford, Connecticut, lying at the 
head of Central wharf, contiguous to India street. How 
the fire originated, we have been unable to ascertain ; 
but when first discovered, smoke was seen issuing from 
the main hatchway, where about 100 bags of saltpetre 
had been stowed; some of the bags were immediately 
removed by the crew and thrown overboard ; but find- 
ing the fire had already spread too extensively to be 
extinguished in this way, the hatches were closed, in 
hopes they might succeed in smothering it. Mean- 
while the cry of ‘‘ powder”? having been raised, the 
truth of which seemed to be confirmed by some slight 
explosion, the crew left the vessel for the wharf, and 
luckily it was for them that they did so. By this time, 
the firemen and citizens generally had collected in 
great numbers, and though some of them were indu- 
ced to hold back, deterred by the cry of powder, and 
the fear of consequences, still an immense number had 
already thronged, and were still thronging forward, 
and had filled the wharf and adjacent streets to the 
number probably of 1500 or 2000, when a most terriffic 
explosion took place in the vessel, completely tearing 
the deck and scattering the burning fragments, as also 
many heavy articles of her cargo, in every direction. 
That there were not fifty or a hundred people killed 
upon the spot, is wonderful indeed, nay, more—it is 
miraculous! 

We never witnessed any thing so awfully sublime 
in our lives. On the deck of the schooner were 18 
hogsheads filled with old copper, weighing probably 
from five to six hundred pounds each, and these were 
scattered to the four winds—seven or eight of them 
were thrown upon the wharf, a distance of three, four 
and five rods—being smashed literally to atoms by the 
concussion and the fall; but that one of them was 
thrown unon the roof of a four-story store, is alto- 
gether idle. Truth itself in this instance is wonderful 
enough without exaggeration. It was one of the car- 
lines of the deck that fell upon the rocf of No. 8, Cen- 
tral wharf, breaking away a large piece of the gutter 
near the coping stone, and not a cask of copper. An- 
other piece of carline, from 12 to 15 feet long, was 
thrown upon the roof of No. 44, India street, a four- 
story occupied by Gay and Bird, at a distance of 25 or 
30 rods from the scene of devastation. A piece of 
plank, upwards of seven feet long and six inches thick, 
was broken off and thrown upon the roof of Parker’s 
observatory, half way down Central wharf, and a 
number of larger and heavier pieces were thrown coin- 
pletely over the stores, falling on the north side of the 
wharf, and into the dock between Central and Long 
wharves, and the docks in all directions were covered 
with broken fragments; indeed, to enumerate every 
circumstance of this description that fell beneath our 
notice, would take more time and space than we at 
present have at our command. Sad havoc was like- 
wise made with the windows in the vicinity, and it is 
estimated that between two and three thousand panes 
were broken ; and in many instances the sashes and all 
were broken to pieces and driven in. 

When we first arrived at the scene o action, the 





masts, sails and rigging of the schooner were completely 
enveloped in Hames. One or two of the adjacent ves- 
sels were also on fire, and there was no possible way 
that we could imagine, the vessels being hard and fast 
aground, of preventing a wide spreading and ruinous 
conflagration. A few minutes after, came the explo- 
sion, and presto,—every thing was changed—a large 
volume of smoke ascended to the clouds, but almost 
every vestige of fire had disappeared. 


The engines | 





poured in torrents of water, but with the exception of | 


the sails and rigging of the neighboring vessels, some 
of which had taken fire, there appeared to be but very 
little for them to operate on, so completely were all 
the combustibie materials scattered by the explosion. 
At this moment, the captain, officers and crew of the 
Greek brig now in port, had a fine opportunity of 
showing, not only their sailor-like habits, but the utter 
fearlessness with which they looked danger in the 
face. The fine packet brig Junius, bound for Balti- 
more, laid directly astern, and had taken fire aloft in a 
number of places, out of the reach of the operation of 
the engines—seeing which the Greeks immediately 
jumped into the rigging, sprang aloft like cats, and 
with the assistance of Yankee sailors, in a few minutes 
the sails were unbent, lowered upon deck, and all dan- 
ger from this quarter extinguished. 

Captain Griswold, as well as the owners of the Sa- 
rah, maintain that with their knowledge, there was not 
a particle of powder on board; this we can well be- 
lieve, but that the explosion on board their vessel was 
occasioned by gun powder, and gun powder only, how- 
ever it may have got there, no man in his senses can 
fora moment disbelieve. We hope this subject will 
receive a full, ample and thorough investigation, and 
that whoever is to blame may be brought to justice. 
The lives of our firemen and our citizens generally, 
are too valuable to be jeoparded in this foolish manner. 

The vessel, and property on board were partly in- 
sured, but to what amount precisely we have been un- 
able to learn. We also hear that Mr. Joshua Sears, 
had $1,000 worth of tea on board, which was not in- 
sured. 

It is supposed that twenty-five or thirty thousand 
persons visited the scene of destruction yesterday. 

The shock was distinctly felt several miles off; and 
the column of smoke which ascended from the vessel 
afforded one of the most beautiful and magnificent 
sights ever witnessed. 


From the National Intelligencer. 
[Eprrors’ CorrEsPONDENCE. } 
MIcHILIMACINAC, 4ugust 12, 1835. 


Captain Back passed the Sault St. Marie some days 
ago, on his return from his most arduous undertaking, 
and full of health and spirits. He is hurrying home 
with his portfolio full of fine drawings, some of which 
he showed at the Sault, and has acquired a vast fund 
of information concerning the geography and natural 
history of the Arctic Regions, all of which he has had 
leisure to arrange for publication since he received the 
welcome intelligence of his friend Capt. Ross’s safe 
arrival in England. A more generous act of devo- 
tion than he has given to that friend is not to be found 
in human records. It appears that he finally penetrated 
to within sixty miles of the monument erected by 
Capt. Ross, but was prevented reaching it by fields of 
ice resembling a raging ocean suddenly frozen. He 
fell in with a band of Esquimaux who had no know- 
ledge of white men, and one of his exquisite drawings 
represents Capt. Back advancing unarmed upon this 
band, whilst the Chief of the band who had raised.his 
spear to strike him to the ground, struck with this 
touching appeal of man to man, drops it to the ground, 
and, with his band, welcomes him. So that it appears 
there is in the breast of the rudest savage, a sympa- 
thetic chord, which vibrates wher a master like Back 
touches it. A mere physical man would have gone to 
this interview armed; would have quarrelled, and 
perhaps lost his life and those of his party. Capt. 
Back’s book will bea most interesting one, and I dare 
say far superior in descriptive interest to the work of 
his friend Ross. He found among his letters at the 
Sault, one from the distinguished arctic Sir John Fran- 
lin, who tells him, if he uses diligence, he will get to 
London before Ross’s work is out. So great is the ge- 
neral admiration of Back, that he was received with a 
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salute at the Sault, the first post he has seen for a long 
and severe period, and he expressed his very great 
gratification at it. 

It is as cold here as the end of October, and fires are 
quite as necessary. I was ata talk of Ojibwas yester-_ 
day, when the Chief said **he hoped the agent would 
give them clothes and food, for winter was coming 
on.” The wild gooseberries are not ripe, and cherries 
are yet sour. The country is universally healthy. 




















ee Original Poetry. 


LINES TO H. 


How dear to this heart are those moments when near 
thee, 

My soul by thy gentleness soothed and blest, 

Could feel all thy goodness, and gaze on and hear thee, 

And taste all the bliss of a bosom at rest. 


They’re past! but fond mem’ry shall o’ft times recall 
thee, 

My thoughts still shall dwell on that image so fair; 

Through good or through ill, through whate’er may 
befall me, 

Thy spirit, thou lov’d one, shall be with me there. 


Thy spirit shall kindle with purest emotion, 

And with joy fill my heart, when I far from thee 
roam ; 

As the mariner tossed on the wide, pathless ocean, 

Hails with rapture the star which hangs over his home. 


SELECTED. 


At the present time, when the last hours of summer 
are being numbered with by-gone years, one cannot 
fail to be impressed with the beauty and truth of the 
following lines from Mrs. Hemans: 


THE PARTING OF SUMMER. 





Thour’t bearing hence thy roses, 
Glad Summer, fare thee well! 
Thour’t singing thy last melodies 

In every wood and dell. 


But in the golden sunset 
Of thy latest lingering day, 

Oh! tell me o’er this chequered earth, 
How hast thou pass’d agvay ! 


Brightly, sweet Summer! brightly, 
Thine hours are floated by, 

To the joyous birds of the woodland boughs, 
The rangers of the sky. 


And brightly in the forests, 

To the wild deer wandering free; 
And brightly ’midst the garden flowers, 
Is the happy murmuring bee. 


But how to human bosoms, 
With all their hopes and fears, 

And thoughts that make them eagle-wings, 
To pierce the unborn years? 


Sweet Summer! to the captive 
Thou hast flown in burning dreams 

Of the woods, with all their whispering leaves, 
And the blue rejoicing streams :— 


To the wasted and the weary 

On the bed of sickness bound, 
In swift delicious fantasies, 

That changed with every sound. 


To the sailor on the billows, 
In longings wild and vain, 

For the gushing founts and breezy hills, 
And the homes of earth again ! 


And unto me, glad Summer! 
How hast thou flown to me? 

My chainless footstep nought hath kept 
Prom thy haunts of song and glee. 


Thou hast flown in wayward visions, 
In memories of the dead— 
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In shadows, from a troubled heart, 
O’er the sunny pathway shed: 
In brief and sudden strivings, 
To fling a weight aside— 


*Midst these thy melodies have ceased, 
And all thy roses died. 


But oh! thou gentle Summer! 
If I greet thy flowers once more, 
Bring me again thy buoyancy 
Wherewith my soul should soar. 


Give me to hail thy sunshine, 
With songs and spirit free ; 

Or in a purer air than this 
May that next meeting be! 





From the Baltimore Gazette. 
THE SAILOR’S ADIEU. 


My native land! along adien— 
Soon must thy lessening shore 
Fade in the distance from my view, 
And cheer mine eyes no more! 


But though the winds may bear me on, 
Far o’er the boundless wave; 

How oft to thee, will memory turn, 
** Land of the free and brave”! 


For there, whate’er my fate may be, 
One gentle heart will dwell 

On him, who o’er the stormy sea, 
Now breathes his fond farewell. 


Winds! waft to that loved one my sighs, 
And all my vows renew; 

Kiss the bright tear from those sweet eyes, 
That wept her last adieu! 


Now faintly in the glowing West, 
The dim shores linger still; 
One line of blue, alone is left, 
Of mountain, vale or hill. 


There, let me gaze with fond delight, 
Ere fades the distant scene; 

And o’er the waves, the deepening night 
Spreads her dark veil between! 


Lo! while I breathe my sad farewell, 
Dies the pale light of day— 

Tis gone—dark billows round me swell 
And hurry me away. 


Farewell! farewell my native shore! 
From the wild stormy sea, 
Where winds and waves around me roar, 
My prayer shall rise for thee. 
WILFRED. 





Our ship-builders, we are glad to observe, are well 
supplied with subjects for the prosecution of their no- 
ble art. A visitto the Point yesterday, brought under 
our notice several vessels on the stock, and among 
them the fine ship “liza inn, which will be launched 
to-morrow afternoon at half past four o’clock. She 
has been built by Messrs. J. A. Robb and J. M. Ro- 
bertson, two of our most experienced architects, and 
is intended for the freighting business. Her burthen 
is about 380 tons, and while her model adapts her to 
the reception of a very large cargo, it is also expected 
that she will be a fast sailer. The superior quality 
of her materials and the masterly manner of her con- 
struction strictly entitle her to the designation of a first 
rate vessel. 


The new brig Galgo,—the Spanish for greyhound, 
—which sailed from this port a day or two ago is built, 
after the genuine clipper model which rendered the 
Baltimore vessels so famous, during the late war, and 
established them as the fleetest sailers in the world.— 
The Galgo was the admiration of all our nautical men, 
and particularly of those who have had oportunities 
of testing the sailing powers of vessels of the model 
after which she is fashioned.—Baltimore American. 


| WASHINGTON; | 


, THURSDAY,.............SEPTEMBER 10, 1835. | 





| 

| CoRPORAL PUNISHMENT.—A correspondent of the 
| United Service Journal, who says that he has served | 
|as adjutant to three regiments, and as commanding ofli- 
‘cer of four battalions, asserts that after having studied 
|to avoid corpora! punishment by resorting to every 
| other mode he could devise, he is now, at the end of for- | 
| ty-two years’ service, perfectly convinced that corporal | 
|punishment cannot be done away in the British army. 
| He says, it is an army so constituted as to the quality 
jand character of the men; spirits are so cheap, and 
| drinking is so entirely the prevailing passion, that no- 
thing but the dread of corporal punishment keeps the | 
{soldiers in such subjection, as to enable commanding 
officers of regiments to uphold the necessary discipline. 
| This, he adds, is his firm conviction, his honest opinion, 
lat the close of forty-two years’ experiences 
| This isasevere reflection upon the material of which 
the British army (7. e. the rank and file) is composed, 
{and but a sorry picture of poor human nature, when 
| nothing but stripes can deter men from the pernicious 
| practice of drinking. 
| We cannot but contrast the habits of the British sol- 
| diers with those of our own army, much to the credit 
lof the latter; and if temperance is so desirable in sai- 
lors, that a reduction is made from the usual rate of in- 
surance on ships in which spirits are not used, we see 
|no good reason why it is not equally desirable in the 
'soldier. Premiums for sobriety and general good con- 
duct should be awarded to those who serve out the 





‘term of their enlistment without giving occasion for 
| punishment in any shape. 


In our service, men cannot expect promotion be- 
iyond that of the highest grade of non-commissioned 


lofficers. Other inducements should therefore be held 
| . ’ . 
out to retain the worthy members, and for those who 


jare not already members to become so. 





| To CorresPONDENTS.-——A letter, post-marked 
“Jefferson Barracks, August 25,” postage unpaid, was 
refused at the Post Office on Monday last. By whom 
written, or the nature of its contents, of course we 
cannot tell. 





Mr. JouHn H. Jonnson will leave Washington in 
ithe course of a few days, on a tour to the eastward, for 
|the purpose of soliciting subscriptions to the Magazine 
jand Chronicle. We ask for him the aid and advice of 
our friends in those places he may visit. 


| 
| 


ARRIVALS AT WASHINGTON. 
Aug. 31—Captain G. D. Ramsay, Ordnance, at Mr. 
Munroe’s. 
| Sept. 2—Major J. 8S. McIntosh, 4th Inf’y, at Brown’s. 
4—Surgeon E. Macomb, at Fuller’s. 





RECEIPTS BY MAIL, &c. 

ON ACCOUNT OF THE ARMY AND NAVY CHRONICLE. 
[From the Ist to the 8th September, inclusive.] 
Geo. H. M. Preble, Portland, Me.,31 Dec. 1836, $5 00 
Lt. E. B. Babbitt, Army, ” ” 5 00 
Alexander Thompson, Tortugas, ‘“ se 5 00 
Lt. G. Skipwith, Navy, éc és 5 00 
Sergt. W. H. Dorr, Fort Jesup, _31 Aug. “ 2 50 
Sergt. A. Garver, do, “i . 2 50 
Capt. P. H. Galt, Army, 31 Mar. “ 2 50 
Lt. J. H. Miller, do. 3l Aug. ‘“ 2 50 
Lt. E. C. Ross, do. 31 Dec. “ 5 00 
Revenue Cutter McLane, ba 1835, 300 
Lt. B. Alvord, Army, 31 Aug. 1837, 5 00 























$43 00 


Communication. 


RANK AND PAY. 

Mr. Eprror:—Will you oblige a friend and sub- 

scriber, by inserting in the Army and Navy Chroni- 
cle the following ‘* query.” 

By existing regulations lieutenants of the navy rank 

with captains of the army. Should not their pay be 

commensurate, or at least approximate to each other? 





- The following are their allowances by law: 


Navy Pay, 


Lieutenant of navy, commanding - $ 1,800 
- on other duty - 1,500 
= waiting orders - 1,200 


Lieutenants of navy attached to sea vessels are en- 
titled to a ration. 


Army Pay. 


Captain of army, commanding company $1,065 


on other duty” - - 945 
' waiting orders or furlough 945 


The above amounts for a captain of the’ army em- 
brace his pay and rations—his servants pay, ration, and 
clothing—and his pay for commanding company. 

Making his pay proper and subsistence, about $768 

The recent act of Congress increasing the pay of 
the navy was but justice long delayed. 


«4 LOOKER ON.” 


Bomestic Wiscellany.. 
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REPORT ON HOLCOMB’S REFLECTING 
TELESCOPES. 

The Committee on Science and the Arts, constituted by 
the Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsylvania, 
for the promotion of the Mechanic Arts, to whom 
was referred for examination, two reflecting teles- 
copes, made by Mr. Amasa Holcomb, of Southwick, 
Hampden county, Massachusetts, Report :— 

That the following description of these telescopes is 
given by Mr. Holcomb: 

The two reflecting telescopes now submitted by the 
subscriber, are constructed on the plan of Sir William 
Herschel, having the front view. The largest has a 
focal length of nine anda half feet; the diameter of 
the speculum is eight and a half inches, and has five as- 
tronomical eye-pieces, and one terrestrial eye-piece, 
for showing objects erect; the lowest power is fifty- 
seven, the highest nine hundred. The smallest has a 
focal length of seven feet nine inches; the diameter of 
the speculum is six and a half inches, and has one ter- 
restrial and four astronomical eye-pieces; the lowest 
power is sixty, the highest is six hundred. They are 
of the same kind as those that were submitted a year 
ago, except the manner of mounting, which is very 
different. 

AMASA HOLCOMB. 

On the evening of the 4th of May, the committee 
met, by appointment, in an open lot south of the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital, for the purpose of testing the per- 
formance of the telescopes, which had previously been 
tried by some of the members of the committee, and 
by other gentlemen, on the evening of the 2d. The 
result of the examination was highly creditable to Mr. 
Holcomb, and cannot fail to gratify all who have at 
heart the advancement of astronomical science in this 
country. 

The instruments, with powers varying from fifty to 
six hundred in the smaller, and to nine hundred in the 
larger, gave satisfactory views of the moon witha suf- 
ficiency of light. 

Mr. Holcomb’s ability to manufacture telescopes 
which should bear a comparison, on favorable terms, 
with the best four and five feet achromatics now in the 
country, having been established by the report of the 
committee in May, 1834, their attention was chiefly 
directed to ascertaining the degree of perfection to 
which he has attained in his art, by his persevering ef- 
forts during the past year. Accordingly the remarks 
which follow are made with reference to the larger te- 
lescope, of about ten feet focal length, eight inches 
aperture, and with a positive eye-piece, giving a power 
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of about nine hundred, and the surface of the field of 
view nearly twice as great as that of a Gregorian, and 
one-third greater than that of an achromatic telescope, 
under similar circumstances. 

The view of the moon with its rugged surface, its 
ridges of mountains, and the endles variety of indenta- 
tions on its surface, was interesting beyond description, 
and exceeded any thing of the kind the committee have 
ever witnessed. 

Saturn’s ring, though not in a favorable position, 
was seen manifestly double, for the first time in this 
country, as far as the information of the committee ex- 
tends. 

The companion of Polaris, appeared as a star of the 
fourth or fifth magnitude, to the unassisted eye. 

The double stars, Castor, Draconis, 4 and 5 Ly- 
re, and 44 Bootes, were distinctly separated, and the 
dark space between them made evident. The last men- 


distance 3 madea fine appearance; they were soft, 
and well defined, and there were no scattering rays of 
light, as was the case with Castor, in both instruments. 

A class of closer double stars, of which 6 Corona, 
distant 1” .2., and Bootes, distant 1 .4., may serve 
as examples, was acknowledged by the artist, last year to 
be too difficult for his telescope. ‘This has furnished a 
stimulous for his exertions, and the compleie division 
of the latter, as witnessed by the committee on the pre- 
sent occasion, has been the reward of his disinterested 
labors. The discs of the two stars in Bootes appear- 
ed to be tangent to each other. The committee have 
no evidence that the same has been effected by any oth- 
er telescope in the country. 


For the purpose of finding the limit to the power of 
Mr. Holcomb’s telescope, the committee called his at- 
tention to a class of still closer stars; among them 
were mentioned, Cancri, 2 Bootes,’ Coroner, 36 
Andromede, and Arietis, the last of which is only di- 
visible by two telescopes now in use, viz: the Dorpat 
telescope, and the twenty foot reflector of Sir John 
Herschel. These stars, distant from 0” .6, to 1 .0., 
are made to appear with their discs tangent to each other 
in those celebrated instruments, as appears by their 
notes appended to the observations contained in their 
printed catalogues. It is almost needless to add that 
Mr. Holcomb acknowledged these stars to be too difli- 
cult for any telescopes he has yet made. 


It may seem presumptuous to compare the small in- 
strument of Holcomb with the chefs d’euvre of Bri- 
tish and German genius; but, thanks to the admizable 
labors of the Herschels, of Struve, and of South, ob- 
servers are enabled, through their printed catalogues, 


tics with a power of 200, without serious inconve- 
nience. 
In conclusion, the committee beg leave to recom- 
mend Mr. Holcomb to the Board of Managers of the 
Franklin Institute, as a candidate for a premium and 
medal from the Scott’s legacy fund, for his new mode 
of mounting reflecting telescopes. 

By order of the Committee. 

WILLIAM HAMILTON, Actuary. 

May 14, 1835. 





Come at Last.—By the annexed card, published 
in the New Haven Herald, we hear that the long ex- 
pected comet has at length made appearance. The 
honor of its first discovery (at least in this country,) 
belongs to Professors Olmsted and Loomis, of Yale 
College. 

Hacctey’s Comer.— Yesterday morning, Aug. 31st, 
we had the satisfaction of first observing this interest- 
ing body, in the field of Clark’s great telescope. The 
possibility of confounding it with a Nebula, induced 
us to wait for another observation, in order to ascer- 
tain whether it changed its place among the stars, in 
which case ne doubt would reman of its being a comet. 


= a : ————_______} 
and to achieve the victory of Trenton. Strange but 
admirable union of private sentiment and social duty ! 
harmonizing the utmost humility of pretension with 
the loftiest aims of patriotism, and signally illustrating 
at the most eventful period, both the morals and the 
politics of our founder.” 





From Smyrna.—We have received by the_ bri 
Padang our regular files of Smyrna papers to the Gth 
June. Most of the intelligence we have already had 
from other sources. The government of Mehemet 
Ali, in Syria, is represented as being very unpopular. 
The people have been very much oppressed and redu- 
ced to great want by imposts, &c. Only a few crea- 
tures of the deputies who have made themselves odious 
to their fellow countrymen, adhere to the Egyptian 
Government. 

The expedition of the English up the Euphrates has 
been retarded by the bad faith of the government. 
The assistance and protection promised has been with- 
held ; and on the arrival of the expedition on the coast, 
they were forbidden by the Governor to disembark. 
The order was however disobeyed, anda landing was 
made without opposition, under cover of an armed 
brig. 





The approach of the twilight prevented our ascertain- 
ing this point yesterday; but observations repeated 


being very near the place assigned to Halley’s comet, | 


Its present position is north of the Bull’s Horns, a} 
formed with those two stars. 


stars, and nearer to the former. Or, more particularly, 
at two o’clock this morning, its right ascension 5h. 
51m., and its declination N. 24°, being about a degree 
less than that derived from the elements of Pontecou- 
lant, which are given in the Connaisance des Tems for 
1833. 

The appearance in our telescope is that of a dim 
cloud, or halo, far less luminous than the planets. Its 
magnitude is such as to render it visible in smaller 
telescopes, provided they afford sufficient light. We 
employed oaly our lowest magnifier (55); but the 
fine light of this instrument, having an object glass of 
five inches, gives it great advantages over ordinary 
telescopes in observations of this kind. 

DENISON OLMSTED, 
ELIAS LOOMIS, 
Yale College, Sept. 1, 1835. 





REVOLUTIONARY ANECDOTE.—In connexion with 





tu compare together the optical capacities of their te- 
Jescopes in distant regions. Accordingly, it appears from 
an examination of these catalogues, and of Holcomb’s 
instruments, that what the best telescopes in Europe 
can do upon stars distant 0” .6., can be done upon stars 
distant 1” .4. by instruments which are the work of an 
unassisted, and almost neglected American optician. 

Judging from the progress made in his art, by Mr. 
Holcomb during the past year, the committee look for- 
ward, with confident expectation, to the not far distant 
period, when, should his health be spared, the country 
will be in possession of a twenty foot reflector, of na- 
tive workmanship, rivalling the best European instru- 
ments, and that, too, without the patronage of any cor- 
porate institution, should all of them be willing to 
waive the opportunity of sharing with him the merit 
of such an enterprise. 

The committee have been led to enlarge upon this 
subject, from a knowledge that one of our national in- 
stitutions has, within a few years, imported into the 
country, at an expense of $2,500, a telescope which, 
though excellent in its kind, is inferior to that exhibi- 
ted by Mr. Holcomb, which was made and mounted to 
order for an individual in Georgia, at less than the 
— part of the above mentioned sum. It is not pro- 
bal 


le that a twenty foot instrument from Mr. Holcomb 
would cost eight times as much as one of the length of 


ten feet. 


The mode of mounting this intrument appears to be 
original, and nothing can exceed it in simplicity, or 
Indeed, with a power of 900, no inconve- 
nience was perceived from resting with one hand on 
the frame, and another on the tube, although the same 
could not be done with the mounting used by Mr. 


steadiness. 


his account of the services of the Society of Friends, 
by which Pennsylvania has been elevated and en- 
riched, Mr. G. M. Dallas, in an oration lately pro- 
nounced on a public occasion, relates a well authenti- 
cated incident of the revolutionary contest,showing how, 


themselves efficient champions of the nation. 

** That we contributed our quota of wisdom and va- 
lor towards independence is readily felt, as the names 
of Franklin, Dickinson, M’Kean, Miffiin, and Rush, 
are recalled; but it was perhaps singularly character- 
istic, that another of our citizens, without whose fer- 
tility of genius, unbounded credit, and untiring exer- 
tions, the movements of our armies must have been 
palsied, if not fatally defeated, often and at times of 
fiercest trial derived from the sympathy and confidence 
of the non-combatant class of our people the essential 
resources and sinews of war. 

“It was in the winter of 1776, while Washington 
and liberty lingered in solicitous suspense on the 
neighboring site of New Hope, while a total destitu- 
tion of means threatened to verify the gloomiest fore- 
boding, and when even the unrivalled vigor and feli- 
city of finance which coped with every crisis, yielded 
to exhaustion and despondency, that Robert Morris, 
slowly and sorrowfully retiring from scenes of disap- 
pointed effort into solitude, encountered, as if by acci- 
dent, a now unknown and unnamed ‘ Friend.’ With 
the impetuous energy of despair, he depicted the 
emergency and the wants of his country, and implo- 
red relief for the endangered cause of America. ‘THou 
SHALS HAVE IT!’ was the prompt, laconic, and reso- 
lute reply: and it forthwith came to reanimate the 
drooping forces of our immortal chief, and to impel 
them onward through the snows and ice, and tempest 





Holcomb last year, or with that of common achroma- 


of the dreariest season, to battle with hireling Hessians, 


consistently with their peculiar opinions, they proved | 





A strong hold of the pirates who infest the coast has 


this morning, plainly indicate a proper motion; and| been discovered and broken up. Several individuals 


having been suspected by the government, one of 


we recognize it as the long expected visitant. be-pe was taken in the port of Aivali, with a boat load 


of arms and amunition. By the confession of this in- 


little below the vertex of an equilateral triangle, | dividual others were detected, and on the 18th of May 
It is nearly in a line| two armed boats and sixteen pirates were taken. 
between the planet Jupiter and the Pleiades or seven | proofs and evidence being strong against them, they 


The 


were sent to Constantinople to receive their punish- 
ment. Another boat, with two cannons and twenty 
|men, had as yet eluded the authorities. 

| A few cases of the plauge had occurred in Smyrna, 
| but the Governor had taken prompt, and, it was sup- 
posed, effectual measures to prevent its extending its 
ravages.— Boston Courier. 





Tue rita Suip.—We notice in a London paper 

}a description of a vessel now constructing in that city 
| for an wrial voyage to Paris. It is of an oblong shape, 
pointed at both ends, and it is supposed that if floated 

in the air and the wind should be in the right direction, 
it would place itself in the direction of the current and 
| move swiftly without oscillation. If the wind should 
be slightly contrary, the proprietors hope to direct it 

by two fan-like wings or fins and a rudder like the 

tail fin of a fish. These are not attached to the balloon 

itself, but to the passenger car which swings beneath, 

and being made of net work is very light. If the 

| wind should be much opposed to the proposed course, 
the navigators must come down to the earth and wait 
fora more favorable opportunity. The apparatus for 
descending consists in an air balloon within the gas 
|balloon; when this is inflated by means of a simple 





| condensing apparatus, its weight aided to the ballast in 
the car will sink the balloon as near the ground as its 
navigators wish. The balloon itself is of a cotton 
fabrick, so varnished as to be air tight. It will only 
support twenty persons, ten sailors and ten passengers, 
and this at a great expense of gass; and this with its 
uncertainty, as it must wait for the wind will) make it 
rather an inconvenient method of travelling. It is 
perhaps a little more capable of guidance than the 
common balloon, and certainly a little safer.— Boston 
ldvertiser. 





A Goop Suor.-—The name of Captain Ross has been 
so often before the public in his various pigeon shoot- 
ing matches, that nothing is wanting to establish him 
as a first rate shot. I saw him hit a black wafer, fixed 
on a common card, at fourteen yards, several times; 
but strange to say, he only missed the card, twice at 
this distance, out of three hundreds shots—hitting the 
wafer one hundred and fifty five times! Calling on 
Captain Ross one morning, I found him practising at 
fourteen yards. He then presented his pistol, out of 
the drawing room window, and said, ‘‘ Now you shall 
see me take the head off the figure on Smith Barry’s 
house.” This wasa small gilt figure of Hope, about 
five inches in length, placed between the windows, to 
show that the house was insured at the Hope Insur- 
ance Office. He lodged the ball in the left breast.— 


‘That will not do,” said he; ‘I must have the head 
off.”? 





‘Is it not dangerous?” said I; “there is Barry 
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and a friend sitting close by.” 
“[ havea perfect confidence in my pistol.” He fired 
again, and shot off the head. The distance across the 
street was certainly not less than fifteen yards, but the 
space from madam Hope, to the chair on which Barry 
and his friend were sitting, did not exceed three.— 
They showed no symptoms of alarm, on ascertaining. 
as diy arose to the window, whence the shot pro- 
ceeded, but on the contrary, they took their seats 
again quietly, on the first fire. Perhaps the following 
may be termed a chef d’auvre:—He had made a match 
to kill, with pistol and ball, twenty swallows on the 
wing, in one day, and he won his match. Now, most 
fortunately for society, Capt. Ross is a particularly 
fine tempered young man. 
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Oxtp Mr. Hewes.—The records of the Old South 
Church confirm the Boston Record of Births, in rela- 
tion to the age of old Mr. Hewes. We find it there 
recorded that he was christened September 26, 1742, 
(O.S.) Itseems that the family record of his birth, 
if any was ever made, has long been lost, and his chil- 
dren knew no means of ascertaining his age, until his 
late visit to Boston, when he remarked, just before he 
returned to New York, that he was christened at the 
Old South, and that his baptism would be found re- 
corded there. His grandson has since examined the 
records of that church, and satisfied himself that the 
old gentleman had forggten his age, and is only nine- 
ty-three. We mention this fact, in justice to his sons 
and grandsons, least it should be thought that they 
wished to deceive the public into a belief that he was 
An hundred years old.— Boston Transcript. 





From tur Far West.—Arrived at Buffalo a few 
days since a “ delegation” of Cayuga Chiefs, the ob- 
ject of whose visit, we are informed, is,for the purpose 
of uniting the remnant of that once powerful tribe to 
join the parent stem, transplanted beyond the Missis- 
sippi. We have not seen them, but report speaks fa- 
vorably of their fine appearance and intelligence. 
Their noble spirits, it seems, had been informed that 
the Senecas had finally resolved to emigrate ; and, ani- 
mated by an inborn patriotism which made no account 
of twenty hundred miles travel, of their own accord 
incur the expense of the journey, and magnani- 
mously offer to share with their eastern brothers (who 
own no lands) their western possessions and growing 
prospects. It must be confessed it bespeaks the pros- 


>erity and elevating tendencies of those dawning In-| 


dian communities. —Buffalo Com. Adv. 


NEGRO PICKED UP AT sHaA.—A letter received in 
Boston from Portland, states that a Guinea negro w 3 
picked up at sea, in the gulf stream, by the schooner 
Emeline, at the distance of six hundred and forty miles 
from Cuba, and brought to that port. He was ina 
small canoe, and had left Cuba to escape from slavery 
under a hard master. He had been from Congo in 
Africa only five or six months, and was almost ex- 
hausted when fallen in with by the schooner. General 
Fessenden has taken him into his family. 
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of B2 7H Y. 


Brevet Major M. P. Lomax, of the 3d Artillery, se- 
nior captain of his regiment on duty in the line, as- 
signed to duty as field officer of the 8d Artillery, 
during the absence of the colonel. 

The order to Brevet Major McIntosh to repair to 
Fort Mitchell has been revoked. 

First Lieutenant E. Phillips, of the 4th Infantry, or- 
dered from Louisville, Ky., to Fort Mitchell, as com- 
manding officer pro tem. 

Second Lieutenant J. R. B. Gardenier, Ist Infantry, 
transferred from the recruiting service of the western 
department to that of the eastern, and ordered to re- 
pair té Fort Wood, N. Y., for duty. 

On the 28th August, 56 recruits left the western de- 
pot, at Newport, Ky., for Jefferson barracks, under 
the command of Lieut. G. H. Griffin, 6th Infantry. 


RESIGNATIONS. 
to take effect 


Second Lt. John Child, 3d Artillery, 31 Dec., 1835. 
Capt, Seth Johnson, 2d Infantry, 30th. Sept., 1836. 





«Oh, no” replied he, | 








VERY LATE FROM THE PACIFIC. 


By an arrival at Philadelphia, we have advices from 
our squadron in the Pacific, via Panama and Jamaica. | 

The Brandywine, Commodore Wadsworth, was at| 
Payta about the Ist June, to sail in three or four days | 
for Islay ; would be absent four or five weeks. 

The Fairfield, Captain Valette, was at Callao on the | 
6th June. 

The Vincennes, Captain Aulick, arrived at Callao on 
the 3d June, from Payta. 

The schooner Boxer, Lieutenant commanding H. N. | 
Page, arrived at Callao on the Ist June from Valpa- | 
raiso, and was to have sailed for Panama with des- | 
patches. 


| 
| 





NAVY REGISTER. 

Changes, Votices, §c., as acertained at the depart. | 
ment, during the month of August, 1835. | 
Vessels attached to the different foreign stations, viz: | 
MEDITERRANEAN. 

Ship of the line—Delaware. 

Frigates—Potomac and Constitution. 

Sloop—John Adams. 

Schooner—Shark. | 

WEST INDIES. 

Frigate—Constellation. 

Sloops—Vandatia and St. Louis. 

Schooner—Grampus, 
| COAST OF BRAZIL, 

Sloops— Natchez, Ontario, and Erie. 

PACIFIC. 

Prigate—Brandy wine. 

Sloops—Fairfield and Vincennes. 

Schooners—Dolphin and Boxer. 

NOTICES. 

U. S. ship Delaware, Captain Nicolson, bearing 
broad pendant of Commodore Patterson, was at Naples 
jon the 14th June. Arrived at Malta the 27th June, 
|left there 30th, and arrived at Tripoli the 3d July; 
| sailed thence on the evening of the 4th, and arrived at 
Malta on the 8th July. 

Frigate Potomac, Captain Nicholson, from the re- 
port as to the employment of the vessels of the squad- 
ron for the month of June, appears to have been ‘at 
anchor in the bay of Naples,” and on her “ passage to 
and off Malta.” 
| Sloop John Adams, Captain Conner, arrived at Mar- 
iseilles on the I4th of June from Gibraltar, having 
| touched at Malaga,*Palma, Mahon, and Barcelona; 
| she was about to gail from Marseilles on the 18th June, | 

for the coast of Italy. All in good health. | 
| Schooner Shark, Lieutenant commanding Paulding, | 


| 
| 
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| Jatter place the Ist July. 
| Frigate Constitution, bearing broad pendant of Com- | 
; modore Eliiott, sailed from New York for the Medi- 
| terranean on the 19th of August. 
| 

WEST INDIES. 

Sloop St. Louis, Captain Rousseau, was still at Pen- 
sacola on the 2Ist August. 
| Sloop Vandalia, Captain Webb, sailed from Pensa- 
|cola the Ist July, and arrived off the harbor of Sisal 
| (Mexico) the 11th; sailed thence the 12th in the after- 
/noon, and anchored off the bar of Tampico at 11 
o’clock on the night of the Lith July. 
ing of the 17th, left that anchorage for the Rio Bravo 
del Norte, and arrived off the Rio Bravo on. the even- 
ing of the 19th; sailed thence on the evenirg of the 
20th, and arrived off the bar of Galveston bay on the 
morning of the 22d July, and from thence shaped her 
course for the Balize, off which she arrived on the Ist 
of August, and reached Pensacola the 3d August. Ail 
well—still there the 21st. 

Schooner Grampus, Lieutenant commanding Ritchie, 
sailed from Pensacola for Metamoras and coast of 
Texas on the 9th of August; was off the bar of the 
Mississippi on the 18th. 

Sloop Falmouth, Captain McCauley, arrived at Nor- 
folk on the Ist of August, from the West Indies, and 
has been placed in ordinary. 

Frigate Constellation, Commodore Dallas, will sail 
soon for her destination in the West Indies, as the flag 





On the even-| 





ship for the squadron on that station. 





COAST OF BRAZIL. 
Sloop Natchez, Captain Zantzinger, bearing broad 


pendant of Commodore Renshaw, was still at Rio the 


18th June, but to sail on that or the next day for St. 


| Catherine’s, and expected to sail for the United States 
before the Ist of August. 


Sloop Erie, Captain Percival, arrived at Rio on the 
16th June, fifteen days from Buenos Ayres via Monte 
Video; sailed from Rio for Buenos Ayres on the 19th 
of June. 

Sloop Ontario, Captain Salter, was expected to re- 
turn to Rio from her visit te Pernambuco and Bahia, 
tefore the Ist of August. 

PACIFIC. 

Frigate Brandywine, Captain Deacon, bearing broad 
pendant of Commodore Wadsworth, was still at Callao 
the 9th of May, as was also the schooner Dolphin, 
Lieutenant commanding Bell. 

Sloop Vincennes, Captain Aulick, sailed from Callao 
to the leeward the 25th of April. 

Sloop Peacock, Commodore Kennedy, bound for the 
East Indies, arrived at Rio the 10th of June; still there 
on the 2Ist, but was expected to leave there for her 
destination by the Ist of July. 

Schooner Enterprise, Lieutenant commanding Camp- 
bell, was transferred from the Brazilian squadron to the 
command of Commodore Kennedy, on the 12th of 
June, for a cruise, together with the Peacock, in the 
East Indies. 

Navy DepARtTMENT, Sept. 5, 1835. 


The U.S. ship Natchez, Captain Zantzinger, was at 
Rio Janeiro on the 24th July, to sail soon for New 
York. The Ontario, Captain’ Salter, was also at Rio 
from Bahia. The Erie, Captain Percival, daily ex- 
pected from Buenos Ayres. 


PASSENGERS, 

In the ship Russel Baldwir, which sailed on the 2a 
instant from New York for Mobile: 

Purser McK. Buchanan, of the Navy, lady and ser- 
vant, 

Lieutenant E 

In the ship i 
neiro: 

Purser F. G. McCauley, late of the U.S. ship Pea- 
cock. 


. Kibby, 2d Artillery, U. S. Army. 
carkaway, at New York, from Rio Ja- 


MARRIAGES. 

At Kalorama, near Washington, on the Sth instant, 
hy the Rev. Dr. Laurir, EDWARD C, DERBY, 
Esq., of Boston, to Mrs. LOUISA LEAR, daughter of 
Col. Georce Bomronp, of the Ordnance Department. 

In Fredericksburg, Va., on the 2d instant, by the 

tev. E. C. McGuire, WILLIAM FAIRLIE PAT- 
TON, M. D., Surgeon U.S. Navy, to Miss HARRIET 


iled from Naples on the 15th June for Malta; at the |S- youngest daughter of ANruony Buck, Esq., of 


| 


that place. 

In Baltimore, on the {st instant, by the Rev. Mr. 
Owen, Lieutenant HORACE BLISS, of the U. 8. 
Army, to Miss SIDNEY CALHOUN, daughter of the 
late WinniAmM CALHOUN,. 





DEATHS. 


tn Philadelphia, on the 2Ist ult., James Barron, 
infant son of Lieut. G. J. PenpEnrGrRaAsrt, of the U.S. 
= 
Navy. 


In-Chelsea, Mass., Col. JOHN SALE, aged 78, an 


officer of the revolution 


Dr. HYDE RAY, Surgeon of the U. S. Navy, is 
no more! After a most severe and lingering illness, 
he closed his earthly career yesterday morning, leav- 
ing a widow and a lovely family of children, disconso- 
late indeed. Community mourns over the grave of 
one eminently qualified to ornament the circle in 
which he moved. Generous, high-minded and honora- 
ble—he may be proudly named as a specimen of what 
an American officer ought to be. It is some years since 
a paralytic attack left his constitution in ruins, against 
the violence of which, his energies have ever since 
been gradually sinking.—Annapolis Repub., Sept. 8. 

At ag West, on the 10th August of inflammatory fever, 
private HENRY CUMMINGS, of B company, 4th regi- 
ment U.S. infantry ; he was born in Orange county, N. 
and was a faithful and good soldier. 

At Key West, on the 19th August, of inflammatory 
fever, Corporal PHILIP CURREN, of B company, former- 
ly of Washington city, a faithful:and good soldiee: 
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